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One of the characteristics which distinguish ati East- 
ern city from the generality of those in’ Europe, is the 
arrangement of the shops of commercial and trading 
people. In “London, and ‘other similar’ places,’ ‘a 
tradesman, whether he be a carpenter; a shoemaker, 
or a grocer,—a maker of apparel, or a vendor of pro- 
visions,—a wealthy or a needy man,—takes*a hovwse, 
and perhaps a shop, in such a part of the town as his 
means, or his view of his own interests, may lead him 
to prefer; and if there be no ‘other person of ‘the 
same occupation’ vending near him, ‘he thinks it, 
generally speaking, a fortunate circumstance, and one 
which will bring more custom to him. 

Not som the Eust.' The shops are generally at 
some particular parts of a town; and frequently 
most of the persons engaged in one oecupation, cluster 
in the same spot. The word bazaar is familiar to the 
readers of Oriental geography; it is a Persian word 
signifying a market or forum, and is applied to those 
parts of a town where business is principally carried 
on, “Throughout India, Persia, Arabia, Syria, Turkey, 
and Egypt, bazadrs’are to be found; and we may, as 
@ general ‘rule, consider them to occupy a medium 
station, as to their character and mode of arrangement, 
between our’ markets and our retail shops, although 
they are, atthe same ‘time, very different from both. 

Generally there! is’ a:cattle bazaar outside a town ; 
for such markets ‘are seldom allowed to be: held 
within it. There are also vegetable bazaars, which, as 
well as those for cattle, are opened principally in the 
morning... But. more frequently the word bazaar is 
applied to trading places held with .the,town,. where 
handicraftsmen of various kinds expose their goods 
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for sale. Sometimes the baziar is an’ open square 
with shops. or stalls. arranged round its four sides 
under arcades... At other .times, there is a central 
point from whence several covered arcades radiate in 
different directions:: in such an instance, the central 
place is called’ the maidan, or square ; and each 
separate arcade is called a bazaar, with its distinctive 
appellation attached to that, word. At Kermanshah, 
in Persia, there is.a.-bazaar consisting of arcades 
occupying three sides.of a.square, the governor's 
palace occupying the fourth side, Generally speaking, 
however, an Oriental bazaar consists of a vaulted 
arcade, somewhat. resembling, Lowther. Arcade, or 
Burlington Areade, in. London. . These arcades are 
never exposed to the. full glare of sun-shine, and are 
therefore cooler than the open, streets. 
The bazaars. are in many.cases painted and decora- 
ted with portraits, of celebrated men, representations 
of battles, and ladicrons, attempts .at imitations of 
animals, ,&e. It.is ;a general custom to haye the 
entrances to these bazaars. occupied by, poor dealers, 
who. cannot afford to have a stall in the bazaar, and 
who | therefore! expose their. goods, which are of. a 
cheap and common -kind, in the open, air; or ¢ 
under a rade, ary,roof. .The.central passage 
through. the, best;! rs,is lined. on, either side with 
shops..or, stalls .eleyated from -two.to three feet from 
the.ground, Each, little shop has the appearance of 
a. recess, sincesthe arch forming, the arcade springs 
from. the,front and, not, the back of the shops, Each 


| shop..is. about -six, feet, wide, the, same indepth, and 


from.eight to,twelye high, and open in front, Butin 
some oto there is,a.door at the back Mf the shop, 
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leading to a still smaller store-room, where the dealer 
deposits his goods for the night. The dealer generally 
squats down on the fioor of his tiny shop, with all 
his goods spread out around him, and its small size 
enables him to reach all his wares without rising from 
his seat. Here he sits, smoking and chatting with 
his neighbours, and presenting a remarkably different 
object from the active and bustling London trades- 
man :—the one considers listless indolence as a charm 
of existence; the other is from morning till-evening 
almost incessantly engaged,—hands, and eyes, and 
thoughts, all directed to one common end,—the acqui- 
sition of property; and seldom thinking about 
pleasure or recreation until evening has arrived. 
There is a good deal of mutual reliance among the 
inmates of the bazaars, they show much inclination 
to serve one another, and there is but little petty 
jealousy manifested among those who may be carry- 
ing on: similar trades in adjoining stalls. 

Mr. Fraser, the Oriental traveller, gives much 
information respecting the arrangement of the streets 
and bazaars of a Persian town, generally speaking,— 
for of course all are not alike. We are in the habit 
of hearing and reading of the splendour of Eastern 
cities, and the almost magical combination of flowers, 
and music, and jewels, and beautiful females, which 
charm the senses of a visitor. But in the first place, 
a great deal of this is exaggeration, and in the next 
place, whatever of luxury and comfort are to be 
found: in the houses of the great in a Persian town, 
nothing of it appears externally; for the houses are 
carefully secluded by high mud walls, and around 
them, even to the very entrances, are clustered the 
hovels of the poor, Among these the stranger, on a 


visit to the town, makes his way, generally through 
passages and alleys, so narrow and full of impediments 


that a loaded ass gets along with difficulty. In such 
circumstanées he is forced to dive into hollows, to 
scramble through the most offensive ruins, to stumble 
over gravestones, and even to risk his neck by falling 
into holes, particularly when in the dark; for there 
is no arrangement whatever for lighting artificially 
these intricate lanes. The bazaars are the only 
thoroughfares that deserve the appellation of streets ; 
and some of these, as the long continuous ones at 
Ispahan, Shiraz, Teheran, Tabriz, and other chief 
towns, are spacious, lofty, solidly built, and, compa- 
ratively speaking, magnificent. 

The construction of these bazaars may be shortly 
described as follows:—A paved pathway, varying 
from eight to sixteen feet in width, separates two rows 
of cells, before which runs a raised platform or con- 
tinuous booth. Vendors of commodities are seated 
upon these, having their goods spread out near them: 
the vaults contain the remainder of their stock; and 
in some cases there is another apartment in the rear, 
which serves as a magazine for the more opulent 
shopkeepers. The whole is arched over, either with 
well-constructed brick-work or clay, or, in very infe- 
rior establishments, with branches of trees and thatch, 
which intercept the sun’s rays. Here sit the mer- 
chants and various tradesmen, each class, for the 
most part, keeping to their respective quarters: so 
that smiths, braziers, shoe-makers, saddlers, potters, 
cloth and chintz sellers, tailors, and other handicrafts- 
men, may generally be found together; but confec- 
_tioners, cooks, apothecaries, bakers, fruiterers, and 
greengrocers, are dispersed in various places,—some- 
times setting out their wares in a manner sufficiently 
pleasing, although quite unlike that in which shops 
are arranged in Europe. Attached to the bazaars in 
the larger towns there are usually several caravanse- 
ries, for the accommodation of travelling merchants. 
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The chambers of these are occupied both as offices 
for transacting business, and also for shops; and the 
gay appearance which they present, the bustle that 
prevails in the space before them, and the variety of 
costume, manners, and language, present a spectacle 
highly amusing as well as interesting. 

Sir Robert Ker Porter, in allusion to the grand 
bazaar at Bagdad, observes,— 

In proceeding to Mr. Rich's house, the point whither we 
were moving, we crossed through part of the great bazaar, 
It was crowded-with people, and displayed every kind of 
Asiatic commodity for traffic. Numberless coffee-houses, 
intermingled with shops, were ranged on each side; all of 
which were well stored with silent and smoking guests, 
seated in rows, like so many painted automatons. There 
was a rustling sound of slippered feet and silken garments, 
and a low monotonous hum from so numerous a hive; but 
nothing like the brisk abrupt movement and clamorous 
noises of a Persian assemblage of the same sort. 

A London shopkeeper, in five cases out of six, has 
his shop lighted up in the evening, especially in the 
middle of winter. Not so in the bazaars in the East: 
business terminates there with daylight. There are 
two reasons for this: a Persian or a Turk is but 
little imbued with the commercial enterprise that dis- 
tinguishes Europeans; and the comparative lengths 
of day and night do not vary so much in those coun- 
tries which approach the equator as in others situated 
further northward, therefore daylight is of longer 
continuance in winter in the former countries than in 
the latter. 

It is generally understood that thefts are seldom 
committed in the bazaars. It is true the entrances 
are carefully closed at night from intruders; but the 
shops themselves are scarcely protected. None of the 
dealers reside in the bazaar, but go home to sleep and 
to meals. It is also customary for them to leave 
their shops in the middle of the day, when the heat is 
very great, and go home to their siesta, or mid-day 
nap. In such cases they merely throw a net or cloth 
over their goods, and leave them without any appre- 
hension of thefts being committed. Ought we not 
to give a certain meed of praise to the poorer inhabit- 
ants of Eastern towns on this ground? An English 
shopkeeper would hesitate long before he thus aban- 
doned his wares to the mercy of others ! 

Besides the regular shops in a bazaar, there is a spe- 
cies of brokerage or hawking carried on. If a person 
has any article to dispose of, he hires a crier, who 
takes it to a bazaar, and announces its quality and 
price; or if the seller be in a humble rank of life, he 
dispenses with the services of the crier, and endea- 
vours to dispose of his wares himself in the same way : 
the motive for this is, that casual visitors will fre- 
quently give a higher price than the shopkeepers, 
Dealers in tobacco, snuff, opium, and other articles, 
frequently exhibit their wares upon stools, baskets, 
or cloths spread on the ground. 

The bazaars resemble a Parisian coffee-house in 
this,—that they are a nucleus at which all parties 
collect together, and discuss matters of every kind, in 
a tolerably unrestrained manner; for if there is any 
liberty in an Oriental city, it is seen in the bazaars, 

A traveller through a bazaar can generally pur- 
chase, for a trifle, excellently filtered water, which is 
carried about in buckets for sale, and which has a 
value which none but those acquainted with tropical 
climates can adequately understand, 





EPIGRAM FROM MARTIAL. 
Gectr1a in private weeps not for the dead; 
When friends are nigh, the ready tears are shed. 
Can she feel grief, who seeks applause to reap ? 
They grieve sincerely, who in seeret weepsp— NL. T. 
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ON NUTMEGS AND MACE, 


NuTMEGs are the seeds or kernels of a tree called 
the Myristica Moschata, which grows in various islands 
of the Eastern ocean, and which attains the height of 
about thirty feet. These kernels are, as is well known, 
pearly spherical in form; they are at first of a lightish 
green, but as the tree advances in age, they change to 
yellow. Mace isa kind of membrane or skin, of a 
scarlet colour, which envelopes the kernel which we 
call nutmeg. 

We have said that the tree which yields these spices, 
is a native of the Eastern seas*; and it so happens 
that the islands where they grow, and consequently 
the commerce in the articles themselves, were for a 
long time almost éxclusively in the hands of the 
Dutch ; but they were introduced, about fifty years 
ago, into the Isles of France and Bourbon, and from 
thence into the West India Islands. . The commerce 
in the nuts has been carried on for a long time; but 
it is only within comparatively a recent period, that 
the nature and growth of the tree which produces 
them has been known to European botanists. 

The nutmeg-tree is said to bear fruit and leaves at 
almost all ages ; and when an incision is made in the 
bark of the tree, or a branch is cut off, or a leaf de- 
tached, a viscous sap or liquid flows out, of a reddish 
colour, and with the property of imparting to linen a 
tolerably permanent stain. 

The nuts are not fit for gathering, until about eight 
or nine months after the flowers which produced 
them have blown: before that period, the nuts are 
not fit to be used in their raw state, but are made up 
into marmalades, &c. The tree begins to bear fruit 
at about the age of seven years ; and in order to ob- 
tain the most favourable result, the nuts are planted 


bare, or deprived of their shell, and they begin to 


germinate in about thirty or forty days. The tree 
yields generally three crops annually; the first in 
April, which is the best ; the second in August; and 
the third in December. There are several varieties 
of the tree, but. that denominated the Queen nutmeg, 
which bears a small round nut, is the best. 

The mode of collecting the nuts, is as follows :— 
when the fruit is ripe, the natives ascend the trees, 
and gather it by pulling the branches towards them 
with long hooks. Some of the men are employed in 
opening them immediately, and in taking off the 
green shell or first rind, which is laid together in a heap 
in the woods, where it putreties in course of time. As 
soon as the putrefaction has taken place, there springs 
up a kind of mushroom, called Boleti Moschatyni, 
of a blackish colour, and much valued by the natives, 
who consider them as delicate eating. _ When the 
nuts are stripped of their first rind, they are carried 
home and the mace is carefully taken off with a small 
knife. The mace, which is of a beautiful red, but 
afterwards assumes a darkish colour, is laid to dry in 
the sun for the space of a day, and is then removed 
tu a place more sheltered from the sun’s heat, where 
it remains for about a week, in order that it may 
soften a little. It is afterwards moistened with sea- 
water, to prevent it from drying too much, and from 
losing its oil; but the natives are careful not to em- 
ploy too much water, for fear of its becoming putrid, 
and being devoured by worms, It is then put into 
small bags and squeezed very closely, in order to pre- 
Serve its fragrance and consistence. The mace thus 
prepared has a pleasant aromatic smell, and a warm, 
bitterish, moderately pungent taste: it is thin, flat, 
and membranous, of an oleaginous nature, and of a 


* See Saturday Magazine Vol VIi., p. 2 
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yellowish colour. We receive it in irregular flakes of 
an inch or more in length: the surface is smooth, the 
texture close and easily cut. Mace is, generally 
speaking, of an astringent and dying nature. 

So much for the skin which covers the nutmeg ; we 
must now speak of the mode of treating the nut itself, 
after the skin has been removed from it. The nuts, 
which are still covered with their ligneous shell, aré 
exposed to the sun for three days, and afterwards 
dried before a fire till they emit a sound when they 
are shaken: they are then beaten with small sticks, 
in order to remove the shell, which flies off in pieces. 
The nuts are then distributed into three parcels, the 
first of which contains the largest and most beautiful, 
which are destined for the European markets; the 
second contains such as are reserved for the use of 
the inhabitants ; and the third contains the smallest, 
which are irregular or unripe. This last sort are 
burned ; and the remaining part is employed for 
yielding oil by pressure. The selected nutmegs would 
soon corrupt, were they not moistened with lime 
water, made from calcined shells, which -is diluted 
with salt water till it attains the consistence of pap. 
Into this mixture, the nutmegs, contained in. small 
baskets, are plunged two or three times, till they are 
completely covered over with the liquor. They are 
afterwards laid in a heap, where they become warm, 
and lose their superfluous moisture by evaporation. 
When they have sweated sufficiently, they are pro- 
perly prepared and fit for a sea voyage. 

The natives of the Banda Island preserve the fruit 
of the nutmeg-tree entire, in the following manner. 
When the nut is nearly ripe, it is boiled in water and’ 
pierced with a needle ; it is then laid in water for ten 
days, to soak, till it has lost its sharp sour taste, and 
then it is boiled gently in syrup of sugar, to which 
a little lime is sometimes added. This operation is 
repeated for eight days, and each time the syrup is 
removed. The fruit, when thus preserved, ‘is put for 
the last time into a tolerably thick syrup, and is 
kept closed down in earthen pots. 

When nutmegs are distilled with water, they yield 
a large quantity of essential oil, very much resembling, 
in flavour, the spice itself. When the disti!lation is 
completed, an insipid substance is found swimming 
in the water, and the decoction yields an extract of 
an unctuous nature, and of rather a bitter taste. The 
whole virtue of nutmegs may be extracted by infusion, 
while very little of it is elevated in distillation: con- 
sequently, the spirituous extract retains the flavour of 
the spice to a large extent. When nutmegs are 
heated and pressed, they yield a considerable quan- 
tity of limpid yellow oil, which assumes a thicker 
consistence on cooling. The substance sold under 
the name of oil of mace, is really oil of nutmeg. 
There are three qualities of it, that which is brought 
from the East Indies in stone jars is the best; it is 
of a thick consistence, with the colour of mace, and has 
an agreeable fragrant smell. A second sort, which 
is of a paler colour, and much inferior in quality, is 
brought from Holland in solid masses of a fiattish 
square figure. The inferior sort, generally called com- 
mon oil of mace, is an artificial composition of suet, 
palm oil, and other substances, flavoured witha little 
of the genuine oil. 7 

Nutmegs preserved entire are presented as a dessert 
by the natives of Banda ; and the inhabitants of India 
sometimes eat them when they drink tea. Some use 
nothing but the pulp; others chew the mace, but 
they generally throw away the kernel, which is really 
the nutmeg. Many who perform sea voyages to the 
north, chew nutmegs every morning. 
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COSSACK HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Extract oF A LETTER FROM CHARKOFF, IN THE 
UKRAINE. 


At the period of my arrival in this town the whole 
body of the nobility in the Ukrainewere collected 
there for the purpose of advising om provinciel affairs, 
and electing the provincial authorities. I believe you 
in England have no conception that there are any 
such meetings of the states in this quarter « 
globe, or that the Autocrat of Russia allows-any por-. 
tion of his lieges even the shadow of independence. I 





cannot do better, therefore, than undeceive you by }- 


sending you a report of the deliberations of the 
‘ Wuidor’ of the Ukraine,—at. least of such of them 
as fell under my own obseryation while staying: here, 


Charkoff has its own ‘ Dvorantsva Sobranie’ (House | ; R ch 


of Assembly. for the .Lords),.a | 
fitted up with a spacious hall, and rooms leading into 
it. This hall is made use of, not only for the delibera- 
tions and acts of the nobility, but for balls, ban- 
quets, &c., during the session of the Wuidor. Along 
the sides of the hall is a range of chairs and 
tables, covered with green cloth, for the representa- 
tives of the eleven circles of the Ukraine. Over each 
table there are the armorial bearings of each circle 
painted on the wall; those of “ Valki,”’ for instance, 
are a couple of plums and pears, designating that it 
abounds in fruit ; the arms of “ Sjurni™ (literally sacks), 
are a brace of sacks, in allusion to the origin of the 
name, as well as of the wealth of the district, which 
was a place of deposit chosen by the Cossacks of that 
quarter for their predatory spoils and well-filled bags. 
The High Marshal of the circle presides at each table, 
and the ‘ Gubernski-Predwoditel-Dvorantsva’ (Grand 
Marshal of the Emperor), who acts on every occasion 
as the representative of the whole nobility of the pro- 
vince, is the Lord President of the house. The session 
at which I was present mustered a couple of hundreds 
of the aristocracy, and on the days of their meetings 
the space in front of the house was crowded with a 
larger concourse of equipages than I have ever seen 
in Abingdon Street, or in front of the Luxembourg. 
The appearance of the house, when assembled, was 
quite equal to the Chamber of Deputies in Paris. The 
members’ costume consisted of an elegant uniform of 
green, with crimson collars and cuffs embroidered in 
gold, and swords in silver scabbards. . . . There was 
no want of life in the proceedings; speech followed 
upon speech in rapid succession, and the eloquence of 
several of the speakers was much commended to me. 
Whenever a written proposition or resolution, or the 
record of an election, or an official intimation from 
the government was read, the old Cossack custom, of 
striking the floor or one of the tables with a sword, 
was never omitted ; the party whose duty it was to 
read it, came forward, and walked up to each of the 
four corners of the hall in succession, where he sepa- 
rately read it with due solemnity. On several occa- 
sions I observed that these communications caused 
great agitation among the members, and those who 
delivered their sentiments upon them were interrupted 
at times by boisterous cries and tumultuous move- 
ments throughout the hall. I thought there would 
have been no end to the loud acclamations which 
accompanied the farewell speech of one of the Kova- 
leffsky family, who had filled the office of High 
Marshal for the last three years, and now laid it down. 
His eyes filled with tears as he acknowledged his sense 
of the cordial support he had received from his 
colleagues. The whole house, rising from their seats, 
rushed juitothe middle of the hall and crowded close 


They were loud in soliciting the Marshal to announce 
himself asa candidate for the new election, but he was 
as decided in declining the honour. 

After peace was restored, the several candidates 
came forward, made their bows to the house, and were 
received with more or less favour, according as they 
were popular or otherwise. Some, who were cordially 

: greeted, laid their hands’on their hearts, and addressed 
a few words to the house. But one of them, who was 


| probably prompted by vanity rather than by the con- 


| ¥iction that members were at his back, was over. 
'Whelmed by an unanimous shout of ‘ Uvolnaim! 
UDvolnaim ” (We will have none of Bias) The house 
_ then proceeded to the ballot, on whieh*occasion each 
circle came forward atthe call of their names to ballot ; 
and the majority of balls was. in favour, of General 
off, who had 150 out of 200... The announce- 
ment of the election was received with .a; storm of 
“plandit el the veteran was not p t to enjoy. 

now-see that this Cossack House of Lords 





-. You will: 
is by no means of so fame and jnsignificant a charac- 
ter as you would have been apt to conclude, - The 
lieutenant-governor of the Ukraine has, Tadmit, the 
power of approving or rejecting the appointments made 
by the house ; but it is well worthy of notice, that no 
noble in government pay has a seat in the house, and 
that strenuous attempts are frequently made to main- 
tain an election which is unpalatable to the ‘“ powers 
that be.” To such a length indeed has the house at 
times asserted its independence, that it has more than 
once been a question with them whether the Ukraine 
should not be blotted out altogether from the list of 
provinces, and parcelled out among its neighbours. 
In former days every nobleman in the province, 
whether great or small, was entitled to take his seat ; 
but an ukase was issued several years ago, forbidding 
any lord to sit in the “‘ Wuidor,” who was not pru- 
prietor of a hundred serfs or upwards. A short time 
however after this rule was laid down, a nobleman 
insisted upon being admitted into the house who had 
not quite the stipulated number of dependants, count- 
ing upon his popularity and influence to carry him 
through. As soon as he made his appearance in 
the house he was instantly denounced by a rich 
aristocratical colleague, who heartily detested him, and 
was called upon by his foe to leave the house. “ Your 
charge is just,” he replied, “I admit that I ‘have 
not a hundred souls at my call, but I have a soul 
which is worth a thousand such as yours ;” and he 
straightway ran his adversary through with his sword. 
You will allow that such scenes as this have somewhat 
“too much life’ in them; but they are types of 
national character. D. A. 





Payine of debts is, next to the grace of God, the best 
means in the world to deliver you from a thousand tempta- 
tions to sin and vanity. Pay your debts,and you will not 
have wherewithal to purchase a costly toy, or a pernicious 
pleasure. Pay your debts, and you will not have. what 
to lose to a gamester. In one word, pay your debts, and you 
will of necessity abstain from many indulgences, that war 
against the spirit, and bring you into captivity to sin, and 
cannot fail to end in your utter destruction, botlhi of soul 
and body.—Detawny. 


THE cai § of Milton, in speaking of angel. forms, that 


lay entranced, “Thick as autumnal leaves that strow the 
brooks In Vallombrosa,” has been calied in question by 
some persons ; because, as they say, the trees are all eyer- 
green in those woods. But Mrs. Piozzi obsérves that Mil- 
ton was right, it seems, notwithstanding; for botanists 
state that nothing makes more litter than the shedding of 
leaves, which replace themselyes by others, on, the; plants 
styled evergreen; these change like every other tree, but 





roand the spesker whenever he elicited their applause. 


only do not change all at once and remain stript till spring. 
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CHELMSFORD, ESSEX. 


CuELMsForp is one of the most considerable towns 
in Essex, being nearly in the centre of the county, 
and in the direct route of travellers from London to 
Colchester and Harwich, and also to many parts of 
Suffolk and Norfolk. In it is held the election for 
the county members; and also the ‘assizes, general 
quarter sessions, petty sessions, county courts, &c., 
some of them alternately with Colchester, 

In the time of William the Conqueror, Chelmsford 
was possessed by the Bishop of London; but the 
town was of no importance until a bridge was built 
over the river Can, by which the high road to other 
parts of Essex was made to pass through Chelmsford. 
About the year 1200, a market-place was established 
here, and from that time it assumed some degree of 
importance in the agricultural affairs of the county; 
but it has never been a manufacturing town. 

The neighbourhood surrounding Chelmsford is ex- 
tremely pleasant, and the soil very fruitful in the pro- 
duction of various. kinds of grain. The town is 
situated in a hollow, being approached from all sides 
by adescent. The river Can flowing from the north- 
west, passes near the town, and meets the Chelmer, a 
small river from whence the town takes its name. 
Near the centre of the town is a conduit, supplied 
with a continuous and copious stream, derived froma 
spring named Burgess’s Well, situated near the town. 
This conduit appears to have existed for a considerable 
time, but its exact age is not known. It has four 
pipes on the four sides, one to each, and from each 
pipe flows a perpetual stream of the purest water. On 
one of the sides was formerly this inscription :— 

This conduit, in one minute, runs one hogshead and a 
half aud four gallons and a half; and in one day, two 
thousand two handred and sixty-two hogsheads and fifty- 
four gallons. 

About seventy years ago, Sir William Mildmay 
left two hundred pounds, the interest of which was 
to keep the conduit in repair; and it was rebuilt 
in 1814 at the expense of the inhabitants: channels of 
pure water flow from the conduit through the princi- 





pal streets, and contribute greatly to the cleanliness 
and health of the town. In addition to the supply of 
water obtained from the conduit, fine spring bubbles 
up in another part of the town. There is also plenty 
of water in the neighbourhood ; but it is found, that 
in order to obtain it »f good quality, it is necessary to 
bore entirely through the stratum called London clay, 
which is in some places three hundred feet in thick- 
ness. It is by such means that some commodious 
baths, built near the centre of the town, are supplied. 
The Chelmsford shire-hall is a commodious apd 
handsome structure, and was built in 1792 by. Mr. 
Johnson. In consequence of the building having 
been completed much within the estimated expense, (a 
very unusual circumstance in such matters) the in-. 
habitants voted the architect a valuable silver cup, ;as 
a token of their respect and satisfaction.. It is a square, 
building, with four three-quarter Ionic columns,,sup- 
porting a pediment. An open space on the ground- 
floor 1s occupied by market-people and corn-dealers, : 
There are two session rooms, a jury room, an assembly 
room, and other commodious apartments. io eels 
A free grammar school was founded, at Chelmsford, 
in the reign of Edward the Sixth, in,compliance. with, 
a memorial presented to him, by the principal inhabit. , 
ants of the town. The school was placed under, the , 
government of the menorialists, and,was to remain. 
in their families for ever, for which a kind. of charter. 
of incorporation was granted to. them. soe taore 
There are two charity schools, each more than a. 
century old. The dresses, the mode and_.extent, of, 
education, the salaries of the master and matron, &c., 
are similar to those. of other charity schools, else- ; 
where, jThere, are also schools..appointed ..by. the 
County of Essex Society ; as well as a, national school ; 
and an infant school, ef ad3 x01 lailetal 
Among the places..of worship, at, Chelmsford,, are, | 
the parochial church, and chapels, or, meeting-houses 
for the various denominations.of Baptists; Wesleyans,. 
Old and. New Independents, and the Society,,:of, 
Friends, . The church js,a fine stately fabric, forming 
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by far the most distinguished ornament of the town. 
When the church was first built is not known; but a 
considerable portion of the present building was 
erected in 1424. This event was recorded in an in- 
scription placed beneath the battlements, but many of 
the letters are now defaced, and the only legible 
words are the following :— 

Pray for the good estate of all the townshepe of Chelmys- 
ford that hath been liberal willers and procorers of helpers 
to thys worke; and for... . them that first began, and 
longest shell contenowe .... it... . in the year of our 
Lord 1. thousand 1111. hundreth xx1m. 

The length of the inside of the church is one 
hundred and twenty feet, and of the nave one hundred 
and two feet : the greatest breadth is fifty-four feet. 

When the churches of Essex, (says Mr. Wright, in his 
excellent history of that county,) underwent a visitation, in 
the year 1634, numerous escutcheons, and banners and 
coats of arms were found in the roof of the centre aisle, 
among which were the arms of Edward the Confessor, and 
of various great men who had been liberal contributors 
towards the building; these were taken away at that time 
as emblems of superstition. The eastern window is of 
painted or stained glass of modern workmanship ; it occu- 

ies the place of an ancient master-piece of art, believed to 
ae been as old as the original foundation of thé church, 
The subject was the history of Our Saviour, from his birth 
to his ascension ; and the sublime and pathetic scenes it ex- 
hibited might well have preserved it from destruction, except 
by the hands of ignorance and fanaticisin. 

Such, however, was not the case : the mistaken zeal 
of that age professed to quarrel with everything that 
savoured of an episcopal or state form of worship. In 
1641, the Puritan parliament issued an ordinance,- by 
which all “ scandalous pictures” should be removed 
from churches, and this beautiful window was doomed 
to destruction. The rector and churchwardens, 
however unwilling to deprive the church of such an 
ornament, were forced to comply, and they removed 
most of the painted subjects from the window, 
and replaced them with new glass. But the mob, 
acting from the violent impulses which so often 
influence assemblies of uneducated persons, were 
not satisfied with this, and proceeded to beat down 
and deface the whole of this beautiful window, by 
attacking it with stones, sticks, and other weapons. 

Part of the body of the church is modern, and was 
erected to supply the place of the ancient walls which 
partly fell down in January, 1800: in the repairs, the 
ancient style of the building was tolerably well pre- 
served, but the inside was modernized and elegantly 
finished ; and the church was re-opened in September, 
1803. A massive square tower rises from the west 
end of the church, with battlements and pinnacles at 
the four corners ; and on the top is a lantern, with a 
shaft :—the tower contains a peal of ten bells. 

There are a county gaol, and a house of correction, 
near the town. The former comprises different com- 
partments for the classification of prisoners; in the front 
is the gaoler’s house, and within the walls an infirm- 
ary and chapel ; the prisoners are employed in various 
kinds of work, the profits of which are applied towards 
the support of the establishment. A house of 
correction, built in 1806, is now only used for 
convicted female prisoners, its former office being now 
filled by the new couse of correction. This latter 
building is capable of containing 254 prisoners, of 
whom 218 may be confined in separate cells. It com- 
prises seven distinct ranges of building, radiating from 
a spacious area, comprehending with the site of the 
buildings nearly nine acres, in the centre of which is 
the governor's house, including a neat chapel, and 
commanding a view of fourteen court-yards or areas 
for the proper classification of the prisoners. In eight 
of these yards are tread-wheels, furnishing labour for 
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213 persons at one time; in two others are capstans, 
and in one a windlass and machinery for raising water; 
there are fourteen day-rooms, two of which are used 
as workshops for shoe-makers; eight store-rooms, one 
of which is used as a work-room for tailors; ap 
infirmary, a lazaretto, a bath, and other offices. Two 
of the tread-wheels are attached to a mill which 
grinds corn for the use of this prison, the county 
gaol, and the house of correction at Barking. 

Chelmsford, although a considerable piace with 
respect to county influence, has not the privilege of 
sending members to parliament. 

The town is favourably distinguished by the liberal 
extent to which its inhabitants support charitabje 
institutions for the relief of the needy and afilicted, 


THE ROOK. 


Should I my steps turn to the rural seat, 

Whose lofiy elms, and venerable oaks, 

Invite tHe noox, who high amid the boughs, 

In early a his airy castle builds, 

And ceaseless caws amusive ; there, well-pleased 
I might the various polity survey 

Of the mixed household kind.——Tuomson. 


THose persons who live in the neighbourhood of a 
rookery, and have paid any attention to the pursuits 
of the busy community therein ; who have watched 
the patient industry of its inhabitants, their love of 
justice, their habits of order and regularity, their 
attachment to their home, the punishment of offenders 
against their established laws and customs ; with the 
amicable intercourse which appears to be kept up 
amongst them by means of messengers dispatched 
from nest to nest ;—such persons will readily agree with 
us, that many a good and useful lesson, and many a 
virtue necessary to be practised by ourselves, may be 
learned from them, if we are not too proud to notice 
such instructors. The incessant cawings, and appa- 
rent contentions among these birds during the time in 
which they are occupied with the preparation of their 
nests, may have given them the character of a noisy 
and quarrelsome race ; but we feel inclined to defend 
them from this charge, and to assert that the contests 
observed at this period arise generally, if not wholly, 
from the disposition of the younger pairs to encroach 
upon the rights and privileges of the older rooks; 
which disposition is checked and punished by the 
unanimous voice of their seniors ; and thus a clamour 
and outcry are raised, as of general war. 

The rook has been named by Linnzus, Corvus fru- 
gilegus, or corn-gatherer, as the latter word implies ; its 
plumage is of a fine glossy black, while the sides of 
the head and neck are of a very rich blue. ‘The beak 
is straight, and the skin which surrounds it is of a 
light gray colour: this skin is covered with hairs in 
the young bird ; but in the old, the hairs are exchanged 
for a scaly kind of coating. This seems to be a 
natural habit of the bird; though it is accounted for 
by some naturalists, on the supposition that the con- 
stant digging for food gradually wears away the hairy 
covering which the young birds possess: other crea- 
tures, however, dig as laboriously as they do, and with- 
out injury to the fur or feathers with which they may 
be clothed ; so that we can scarcely suppose the rook to 
suffer from its exertion in this respect. The length of 
a full grown rook is about nineteen inches, and the 
width across the wings thirty-eight inches. The weight 
is generally about nineteen ounces. 

The character of the rook is that of a cheerful, in- 
dustrious, early-rising bird : that man is a most indus- 
trious one who can get to his work before him ; for he 
is up with the early dawn, and off to the new!y- 
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ploughed fields, uttering his noisy song as he goes. 
He is however scarcely satisfied till the teams are 
a-field, and seems by his impatient cawing to reprove 
the delay of the rustic ; but when they are once arrived, 
and have begun their accustomed task, he is not slow 
or shy of -aiding them to the utmost of his power, 
Fearlessly and indefatigably he follows the plough, 
picking up the grubs and worms with avidity, and 
thus rendering an essential service to the farmer ; but 
his services in this way are not confined to the plough- 
ing-season. When the young wheat is springing up, 
and when it presents to the inexperienced eye, an uni- 
form healthy appearance, the sagacious rook by some 
wonderful instinct beyond our comprehension, is 
sure to detect a great number of unhealthy blades, 
at the root of each of which the grub of the cock- 
chafer, or of some other injurious earth-caterpillar, 
is carrying on its work of destruction. Upon these 
jarve he feeds; and it is quite certain that he prefers an 
insect diet to any other, however the calls of hunger may 
sometimes urge him to seek for other means of sub- 
sistence. We cannot deny that, in very hot summers, 
or in very severe winters, when few insects can be 
found, the rook is a corn-eater, and also a great enemy 
to a newly-set potatoe-crop, but this he is not from 
preference, but from necessity. When all other means 
fail, and the ground is hardened by frost, or by a long 
continuance of dry weather, there is no other resource 
for these famished birds: we have seen them at such 
times literally covering the sides of a wheat-rick, and 
using all their strength in endeavouring to pull out the 
ears of corn. They would not eat grain in this state 
unless impelled by hunger to do so; for they are found 
by those who have tamed them, and have made the 
trial, to reject it, except after long fasting, and to 
show no regard for corn, except such as has undergone 
the malting-process. The question has often been 
asked, “Is the farmer a gainer or a loser by these 
birds?” Without attempting to maintain that the rook 
does little or no mischief, we are yet of opinion 
that the insects he lives on would do much more. 
From its sometimes eating grains and other seeds (says 
Selby) the rook has been erroneously viewed in the light of 
an enemy by most husbandmen; and in several districts, 
attempts have been made either to banish it or to extirpate 
the breed. But wherever this measure has been carried 


‘. into effect, the most serious injury to the. corn and other 


crops has invariably followed, from the unchecked devasta- 
tions of the grub and caterpillar. As experience is the sure 
test of utility, a change of conduct has, in consequence, 
been partially adopted, and some farmers now find the en- 
couragement of the breed of rooks to be greatly to their in- 
terest, in freeing their lands from the grub of the cock- 
chafer, (Melolontha vulgaris) an insect very abundant in 
the southern counties. In Northumberland it is of great 
use in feeding on the larvee of the insect commonly known 
by the name of Harry Longlegs (Tipula oleracea) which is 
particularly destructive to grain and young clover. _ 

In severe weather, especially after a heavy fall of 
snow, rooks frequent the sea-shore, where they feed 
on small sea-fish, particularly the common muscle. 
In order to break the shell of this fish, the clever 
bird flies aloft with it to a height of about fifty feet, and 
then lets it fall on a rocky place, and quickly descends 
for his prey. If he be not successful in breaking the 
shell at once, he will try again and again, till he has 
accomplished his purpose ; and this he has much diffi- 
culty in doing when the wind is high and the shell is 
carried out of its proper direction. 

The patience and assiduity of these birds are put toa 


severe test during the nesting season. They have often | 


to make long excursions in order to procure food for 
_ rently for the purpose of repairing it and strengtheaing 


their young, and with all their industry they can 
scarcely appease the cravings of five young birds, who 


will readily devour their own weight of food ina single , 
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day. Ina hot and dry season, it frequently happens 
that the young birds perish with hunger : not all the 
labours of the parent birds, nor the plundering habits 
they then acquire being adequate to the supply of their 
necessities. 

The perseverance and unceasing industry of the rook 
furnish a useful lesson, and one which may be easily 
read, where rooks abound as they do in this country. 
But its untiring activity is chiefly remarkable in the 
construction of its nest. It is well known that of all 
the trees.of the forest and grove the elm is the rook's 
favourite ; on its lofty branches he prefers to build ; 
and though he has been known to make his dwelling 
in the oak, whose wide and branching head affords 
like facilities for the erection of his little “ wicker 
castle,” yet it is by no means usual that he should 
seek any other accommodation for his future brood 
than that which is afforded by the ample summit of 
his favourite tree. But it is not every tree in an 
avenue of elms that will suit the rook’s purpose. 
Notwithstanding the eagerness and restlessness of 
character which he displays in his ordinary work, he 
does not rashly choose the home of his future family. 
Accompanied by his mate he carefully surveys one 
tree after another, minutely inspecting the different 
branches, with an air of extreme caution; and this 
not for a few hours, but for many days. When the 
most convenient branch is at length selected, the 
young pair sit patiently on it for two days longer, 
apparently deliberating on its fitness for their purpose, 
and observing in what way it is affected by the winds 
and weather. Thus, having taken every precaution 
to ensure the safety of their future progeny, they begin 
to gather materials for their nest, such as sticks and 
fibrous roots, which they arrange in the most sub- 
stantial manner. But it may happen that on an ad- 
joining branch there lives an older pair; and as the 
young couple soon grow weary of fetching materials 
from a distance, and begin to supply themselves from 
the neighbouring nests, their company is by no means 
desired, and the senior birds, both in punishment of 
the theft and to get rid of their troublesome neigh- 
bours, begin an attack on the half-formed nest, and 
soon succeed in its demolition. The young pair, little 
discouraged by this disaster, immediately set about 
the choice of another branch; and having found by 
experience that “ honesty is the best policy,” they no 
longer molest the other birds, but patiently collect the 
requisite supply of materials from the surrounding 
fields and hedges ; and in order to guard against the 
thievish propensities of other young beginners, who, 
like themselves, are at first anxious to furnish their 
nests with as little trouble as possible, they separate ; 
and while one flies to fetch materials, the other re- 
mains to watch over them, and to drive away ap- 
proaching pilferers. A commodious nest being now 
prepared, and duly furnished with a lining of soft 
grass, the female begins to lay her eggs, and from that 
instant hostilities are at an end; no thief will now 
venture to molest her, and she is allowed to rear her 
young brood in tranquillity and peace. During this 
season she is never long absent from her nest; the 
male bird brings food to her as well as to the young 
ones, until the latter are old enough to be left without 
danger, when both parents are employed in supplying 
their wants. When the young birds are fledged, and 
have left the nest, the parents no longer retain any 
remembrance of or affection towards them ; the old 
birds keep possession of the same nest during suc- 
ceeding seasons, returning to it in the autumn, appa- 


it to bear the winter's storms, and in the following 
spring they make the necessary preparations for rear- 
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ing another family. The birds which were hatched the 
preceding year are in the mean time preparing their 
nests in the same rookery, or they have joined a body 
of emigrants to another grove. To attempt an en- 
trance to another rookery would be to them a vain 
and fruitless proceeding; for friendly and social as 
the rooks are to birds of their own community, they 
all unite to prevent the entrance of another rook into 
their society, and to punish with due severity the 
unwelcome intruder. 

We know not the motives which lead a body of 
rooks to emigrate from their homes: perhaps the 
community has increased to an inconvenient extent, 
and they find it necessary to seek another neighbour- 
hood, where the supply of their wants may be more 
certain: perhaps they like not the chastisement they 
are continually. receiving from the older rooks,: and 
determine to seek an unmolested spot, where, if they 
have not the advantage of pilfering the materials for 
their nest, they may at least’ get a better chance of 
finishing it in peace. However this may be, we soon 
observe in these emigrants the same attachment to 
their newly found home which they had previously 
evinced fur their native dwelling,—the same orderly 
habits are prevalent,—the same laws of justice en- 
forced,—with the same watchfulness against intrusion 
and interference on the part of others. . 

There is something -very pleasing in the considera- 
tion of the social tie which unites; these’ sagacious 
birds into one community : a friendly feéling is mani- 
fested throughout the society; if:a fraud bé>com- 
mitted on one, all the rest are.ready to unite.in_the 
punishment of the offender ; if the rooks are feeding 
in parties, one of their number always stands sentinel, 
and so vigilant is he in the performance. of this duty 
that it is:no easy matter to get within shot of a 
foraging party: hence the couniry people aflirm that 
rooks can smell gunpowder. In addition to these 
marks of social feeling, we observe that amicable mes- 
sages appear to be constantly passing in a rookery ; 
and as there is little doubt of birds being able to com- 
municate intelligence in their own peculiar manner, 
we may fairly suppose that these messages convey to 
the several members of the community such tidings 
as have reference to their united welfare. 

After the young rooks have taken the wing, there 
is a general desertion of the nesting-trees ; but the 
families return to them frequently; and in October 
they roost in them and repair their old dwellings. In 
winter the forest may be called their habitation ; but, 
instead of forgetting their nests, they visit them every 
day, and, cawing in a softened and melancholy tone, 
seem to regret the ravages which a bleak and stormy 
season has made in their beloved home. Thus, from 
year to year, the rook is an inhabitant of our country, 
and joins, not inharmoniously, in the softer music of 
our groves; while in many other countries he is only 
a visitant, announcing to the inhabitants of Siberia 
the return of summer, and to those of France the ap- 
proach of their winter season. The rook is found as 
far north as the milder parts of Sweden, but he is 
soon driven from thence by the severity of the winter. 
In their emigration they assemble in flights so dease 
as to darken the air; and on this occasion they have 
no objection to join company with the common 
crow, the jackdaw, and the starling. 

In extensive rookeries it is thought necessary to 
thin their numbers by shooting many of the young 
rooks every season, The time chosen for this purpose 
is when the birds have left their nest, but remain on 
the branches, unable to fly far from their homes. 
The diversion, if it can be called such, seems a very 
poor and unworthy one, exercised az it is against a 
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race of birds who have fearlessly assembled near our 
dwellings, and whose labours are of such essential 
service to the agriculturist. There is something very 
cowardly too, in attacking a creature whiich cay 
neither defend itself nor seek safety in flight. It ig 
affirmed by some naturalists that were the crue 
practice of shooting the young birds altogether dis. 
continued, there would be no sensible increase in the 
number of nests in a rookery; for, when the birds 
found themselves too numerous in one society, they 
would quickly form another, and emigrate to some 
distant spot, for the purpose of selecting a more 
commodious dwelling. If this be the case, we may 
surely hope to find the custom of rook shooting 
gradually abandoned, for no one would follow gs 
cruel a sport for the mere pleasure afforded by it, 
unconnected with the advantage of keeping down the 
number of the birds. The fiesh of the rook is bitter 
and unfit for food, and though the young birds are 
sometimes eaten, they offer little attraction to the 
sportsman on this account; the usual method of 
placing them at table is in the form of a pasty, (for 
which purpose the rooks are skinned, in order to 
remove in some measure the bitter flavour peculiar 
to them;) but even in this form they make but a 
sorry dish, and are generally despised. _When there. 
fore the advantages connected with the increase of 
rooks are properly understood, the farmer will doubt. 
Jess: be :found protecting instead of maiming and 
destroying the young progeny. 

We feel quite certain (says Bishop Stanley, in his very 
pleasing and useful little work on Birds*,) that on striking 
a fair balance, the advantage will be in favour of preserving 
the rouks; and that if every nest were pulled to pieces, the 
farmers would soon do all in their power to induce the old 
birds to rebuild them ;. finding out, when toc late, that their 
crops might suffer the fate which befell an entire district in 
Germany, and which was once nearly deprived of its corn 
harvest, by an order to kill the rooks having been generally 
obeyed; the immediate consequence being an increase of 
grubs and their depredations. For allowing that the rook 
may do an occasional injury to the husbandman, it confers 
benefits in a far greater proportion, and to an extent of 
which few are aware. Many provinces in France were so 
ravaged by grubs, that a premium was offered by govern- 
ment for the best mode of ensuring their destruction, and 
and yet singularly enough, so little were the people 
acquainted with the real and best method of stopping the 
mischief that when the Revolution broke out, accompanied 
with murder and bloodshed which can never be forgotten, 
the country people, amongst other causes of dissatisfaction 
with their superiors, alleged their being fond of having 
rookeries near their houses; and in one instance, a mob 
of these misguided and ignorant people, proceeded to the 
residence of the principal gentleman in their neighbourhood, 
from whence they dragged him, and hung his body ons 
gibbet, after which they attacked the rookery, and continued 
to shoot the rooks amidst loud acclamationst. 

In concluding our account of rooks in their social 
state,-as they dwell in large communities in groves 
or avenues of lofty elms, we would recommend to the 
attention of our readers some of the good and valuable 
habits of these birds. Their early hours, their un- 
ceasing industry, their perseverance in overcoming 
difficulties, and their love of home, are not unworthy 
of our imitation. Let the sight of a rookery, then, 
remind us of our duties in these respects, and the 
busy, cheerful, noisy community will not exist for us 
in vain. 

* A Familiar History of Birds, their Nature, Habits and Instincts. 
By E. Stanley, D.D., Lord Bishop of Norwich; President of the 


Linnean Society. 
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